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before. Laden with gold, they must have passed
along this very trail we were following.
There above us stood the second landmark, the
"Mountain of Guapa," looming up through the
mist against the sky, and by noon on the next day
we had reached the "Pongo," or pass, of the Guapa,
over which, at an altitude of more than 12,000 feet,
a bitter cold wind drove a light rain into our
faces.
It was a faint indication of what lay ahead of
us, for the rainy season had now set in. The laby-
rinth of ridges and snow-covered peaks, considered
impassable at all times, was now said to be impos-
sible even to enter, let alone to pass through. As
we crossed the pass, it was a desolate, forsaken
world that spread before us. Amid mist and rain,
sleet, and penetrating cold, the peaks reared their
ice-sheathed summits fifteen thousand feet into the
air.
Even after descending from that inhospitable
pass, we were afforded slight protection in the
valley, nor did the rain show any sign of abating.
By late afternoon it let up somewhat; and arriving
at a tiny copse, the only timber thereabouts, we
took advantage of its shelter and went into camp
for the night.
A short while before sundown the skies cleared,
and across the lovely valley lay what was once the
tambo (shelter) of Mamarita with the lakes of Pisa-
yambu behind it, all shown on Guzman's old map.